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resulted in failure and the gradual strengthening of those
tendencies that resulted in success, without any sudden
transition from blind 'trial and error9 to correct orienta-
tion. The transition came, but not all at once, as hap-
pens when a human being suddenly sees into the problem.

Similar experiments with puzzle-boxes, and also with
mazes, or paths to be learned, have been tried on many
species of animals, with the object of discovering
whether all animals have some power of learning, the
speed of learning and the difficulty of the problem that
can be mastered by each species, the influence of age on
quickness of learning, the best manner of teaching the
animal, whether imitation provides a means of learning
additional to trial and error, how long what has been
learned is retained, and what parts of the brain/^re
concerned in the performance of learned acts. \^S

Another line of work is concerned with the senses and
sense discrimination of animals. Experiments on this
question are also usually experiments in learning, the
question reducing itself to this, whether the animal can
learn, for example, to react differently to two colors.
Suppose a cat is to be tested as to its power of distin-
guishing blue from gray. It is placed before two doors,
one bearing a blue spot and the other a gray. When it
opens the blue door it finds food, but the gray door
yields it nothing or perhaps even punishment of some
sort. The blue and gray signs are frequently inter-
changed, so that the cat cannot be guided by position.
In a series of trials, however, the cat probably learns to
choose the door with the blue sign quite regularly,
showing that it can discriminate in reaction between the
two stimuli used. But what it is reacting to may be a